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This map shows, in black, the international boundaries and main political divisions of 
the African continent. 

The names in red show approximately where the various languages are spoken in 
which the American Bible Society has published the Scriptures, in whole or in part. | 

The Arabic-Levant Agency of the American Bible Society includes Egypt and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, together with Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia or Iraq, and Arabia 
in Asia,—all using, chiefly, Arabic. | 

In the regions of Africa which use other languages in which the American Bible Society: 
publishes Scriptures, its work of distribution is done through “correspondents,” usually 
American missionaries. 
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VERYBODY knows where Africa is; but 

where is Le Zoute? It is a little seacoast 
community in the northeast shore coast of Bel- 
gium on the sand dunes of the North Sea. It 
is a new development of brick and stone hotels, 
of three or four stories, on the seafront, with 
a sprinkling of brick and stone summer homes 
back on the sand dunes. It is a continuation of 
a series of North Sea summer resorts fringing 
out into the sand. In front of the hotels runs 
a wide tiled sidewalk, and then a stone-paved 
driveway, and then a sixty-foot tile-paved 
“parade,” as they call it, and then the beach. 
Little bathhouses stand out or are wheeled out 
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Le Zoute 


gascar, Transvaal, Abyssinia, Portuguese East 
Africa, the Camerouns, etc. 

One of the great impressions made by the 
conference was that Africa is not Africa, but a 
series of states, many of them having no more 
relation to each other than Brazil and Canada. 

The delegates were agricultural, evangelistic, 
educational and medical; and all sorts of mis- 
sionaries from the field—men and women, 
white and black. There were also secretaries of 
boards and societies from the countries men- 
tioned. There were civil administrators in 
charge of colonial and more or less independent 
states ; all sorts and conditions of clergy—bish- 


THE CONFERENCE ON “THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN AFRICA” AT LE ZOUTE, BELGIUM 


onto the sand. Off to the right in the far dis- 
tance are the outreaching shores of Holland, 
and to the left not far away the mole of Zee- 
brugge, the famous submarine base, the scene 
of one of the most heroic British naval efforts 
of the Great War. 

By the middle of September the season had 
closed and the hotels were available for the 
guests of a most important conference on ‘“The 
Christian Mission in Africa.” In the hotel that 
bore the name of the place, fronting on the 
ocean, a long assembly room had been set aside 
for the conference. Its windows opened onto 
the “parade” and the ocean. 

The personnel of the conference was in many 
respects remarkable. North America, Belgium, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Norway, South 
Africa, Sweden, Switzerland—as great nations 
—were represented; and almost every one of 
the countries in Africa: the Sudan, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, 
Rhodesia, the Congo, Kenya, Nyasaland, Mada- 


ops of many kinds, to say nothing of those on 
the way to the episcopacy: district superinten- 
dents, archdeacons, bishops’ designate, etc. 
There were women also representing the home 
field, some holding official positions as secre- 
taries of boards, others with their husbands. 

One of the engaging features of the confer- 
ence was the fact that all this company of two 
hundred and fifty or more persons was enter- 
tained in the various hotels without discrimina- 
tion as to nationality or color. I had the pleas- 
ure of chatting at adjacent tables in the hotel at 
which I was stopping with German and French 
and British and other delegates and with black 
men and women from Africa; and there seemed 
to be no consciousness of anything to create 
separation. Not for a moment through the 
whole week did an incident occur to break this 
harmony of Christian fellowship. We sung out 
of a hymn book in English, French and Ger- 
man, each in the tongue he preferred. 

I must not take the space of the REcorp to 
explain at length the whole conference. It be- 
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gan on Tuesday evening, September 14th, and how they are almost totally without the uplift- 
closed on Monday evening, September 20th. ing influence of Christian literature and the ele- 
There were sessions morning, afternoon, and  vating forces of other noble literature which, 
evening, though the afternoon sessions began perhaps, cannot be classed as Christian. Ot 
late in order to give the sectional meetings into these 243* languages into which the Scriptures 
which the conference was divided an opportu- have been translated, 190 have a few other 
nity for their gatherings. Every member of the books. In only seventeen of these languages, 
conference was assigned by his own choice to however, are there more than twenty-five books, 
one and only one of five sections, as follows: and in most of them less than five books make 
Evangelism and the church; Education; Lan- up the entire library. Africa is, as the American 
guages and literature; Health and native wel- Bible Society has entitled one of its leaflets, 
fare; Economic questions (land, labor, taxa- “Bookless Africa.” 

tion, etc.). These sectional meetings prepared There are those who are impatient and dis- 
the findings which on Monday were brought couraged because the North Pole and South 
to the whole conference, and, after debate, Pole have been discovered and almost all lands 
modified and adopted. The Secretary of the have been traversed for science or adventure. 
American Bible Society was assigned naturally But here is a task to occupy, not only the imagi- 
to the section on Languages and literature. nation, but the consecration of coming genera- 

It is an amazing fact, difficult for the imagi- tions to give to these tribes, first of all, the 
nation to grasp, that on this great continent, Holy Scriptures, and then “the books and the 
equal in area to Europe and North America, parchments,’ whatever they may be that are 
and having a population of over one hundred needed for Christian culture. 
and forty millions of souls, there are “500 lan- 
guages and dialects which have never been re- 
duced to writing.” There are said to be 843 
languages and dialects spoken in Africa. 

The findings of the Section on Literature 
record with thankfulness “that as a result of 
missionary devotion and labor there are now 
at least some portions of the Christian Scrip- 
tures in 243* African languages.” It must be 
remembered, however, that most of these are 
portions—just the translation of a Gospel here 
and there, sometimes the whole New Testa- 


An encouraging report to the conference was 
of the setting up of a Bureau of “The Interna- 
tional Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures.” This is to represent learned institutions, 
geographical and other bodies and the mission- 
ary boards and societies. It is to be a sort of 
“African Academy.” It will not take over the 
peculiar task of the Bible Societies in which our 
sister Societies, particularly the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, have rendered such a 
superb service, nor the task of providing 
; : Christian literature which belongs peculiarly 
ment, and in a few cases the whole Bible. to the missionary body ; but it is expected that it 
While one has profound reason for gratitude will be of great help to all. The appointment 
at this showing, when one realizes that decades of Prof, D. Westermann, Ph.D., of Berlin, as 
of labor have gone to the making of a New the director, is an indication of the high pur- 
eee ie some of these languages, one pose of the Institute. 
cannot but look out on this vast land and these The American Bible Society has long been 
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*There is a difference of 1 between the findings of the Sec- in these pages -] T 
tion on Literature of the Le Zoute Conference and the data pee a brief sury cMA of some of the 


in The Bible in the World given on page 184. Society’s activities. W. I. H. 


Suggestions for the Observance of Universal 
Bible Sunday, December, 1926 


HE date set for Universal Bible Sunday this year is December 5. If this date is not con- 
venient for some churches, either adjacent Sunday may be used. 

The real purpose for this occasion is not to raise money for any cause, but to magnify the Bible 
as God’s Book. Surely once a year is not too often to pay special attention to this topic. 

The literature which has been provided by the American Bible Society is given freely and 
will help greatly to make this day a success. The wallposter should be prominently displayed 
on the bulletin board and in the Sunday school. If you have not enough copies, write us for 
more. The small leaflet on The Voice and the Book is available for general distribution at the 
regular church and other Sabbath services. 

Why not make December 5 a significant day in your church and Sunday school? 
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What the American Bible Society Has Done 
for Africa 


By the Rev. J. Oscar Boyd, D.D., Secretary, Levant Agency 


For this Africa Number we are fortunate in having Dr. Boyd not only to write this article but 

also to collate or prepare most of the articles on work in Africa which follow. Shortly before 

taking his furlough he made a long journey up the Nile, and his recent years in charge of the 

Arabic-Levant Agency with headquarters at Cairo, added to his earlier scholarly equipment, en- 
able him to write with special authority. 


N view of the special attention given Africa 

this year, it seems timely to sum up in the 
compass of a brief statement the service which 
the American Bible Society has been rendering 
the African continent, since the Society first 
began, nearly a hundred years ago, to reach out 
beyond the borders of our own land. 

The first remark must be a negative one: this 
Society has never established an “Agency” ex- 
clusively in and for Africa. The nearest ap- 
proach to this is the opening, in 1921, at Cairo, 
Egypt, of a new Agency headquarters. Egypt 
had been a very important sub-Agency of 
the Levant Agency, established at Constanti- 
nople since 1836; but experience in the Great 
War led the Society to administer the Arabic- 
speaking portion of the Near East as a separate 
unit, with its center at Cairo. The “Arabic Le- 
vant Agency,” however, of which this Cairo 
office is the center of administration, embraces 
not only Egypt, the Sudan and part of Abys- 
sinia—all African lands—but also the Asiatic 
lands of Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
Arabia. 

Arabic, which lends unity to the Bible 
work of lands divided thus between two 
continents, is one of the most widely spoken 
languages of all Africa. Its use extends far be- 
yond the bounds of the African countries above 
named as belonging to this Agency, notably 
the so-called “North African” lands from the 
western border of Egypt to the Atlantic coast- 
line of Morocco. In summing up the Society’s 
service to Africa, therefore, it would be a seri- 
ous omission to leave unmentioned the great 
Arabic version of the Scripture commonly 
known as the Van Dyck Version. For this was 
made by a committee of American and Syrian 
scholars during the middle years of the last 
century, to whose support while engaged upon 
it the American Bible Society contributed liber- 
ally. By far the most of the plates also, from 
which this version and portions thereof have 
been printed, were made by this Society and 
have since been used by it in the actual work of 
producing the Arabic Scriptures. The Arabic- 
speaking portions of Africa have thus been 
flooded with hundreds of thousands of volumes 
containing the whole or a part of God’s Word 


in the language of Mohammed and the Koran. 
That work is in itself a proof that a Bible 
Society does not have to have an “Agency 
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headquarters” in a country or region, in order 
to do a vast service to its evangelization. Fur- 
ther proof is afforded by the rest of the record 
of the Society’s service to Africa. 

Foremost in this record stands the publication 
work done in the thirteen strictly African lan- 
guages, of which specimen verses are displayed 
on this and other pages. In alphabetical 
order they are: Benga, Bulu, Dikele, Grebo, 
K’Pelle, Luba-Lulua, Luragoli, Mpongwe, 
Olunyore, Sheetswa, Shilluk, Tonga, and Zulu. 
The story of the most important of these thir- 
teen versions, the Zulu, is reviewed on another 
page. We ought here to tell, still more suc- 
cinctly, something of each of the other twelve. 

Benga is spoken in the field of the Gaboon 
and Corisco Mission of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church (U.S. 
A.), now known as the West Africa Mission. 
The version was made between the years 1858 

John 3:16 in BENGA West Africa 

Kakana ndi Anyambé a tandaki he, ka Ma-a 

vé Mwant’aju umbaka, na, uéhépi a ka kamidé 
Ma, a nyange, ndi a na eménad ya egombe 
yéhépi. 

and the close of the nineteenth century by vari- 
ous members of that mission, and all the edi- 
tions, save the original, unrevised Gospel of 
Matthew, were printed at the Bible House, New 
York, and shipped to the field. All the New 
Testament and the major portion of the Old 
are included in the.list of editions. 

Bulu belongs to the same region, and those 
who made this version belong to the same mis- 
sionary board. The four Gospels, translated 
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by the lamented Dr. A. C. Good, were published 
by the American Bible Society in 1896. In 1900 


John 3:16 in BULU Fr, Eq. Africa 


we apeie fo’o ane me ajo mia na, Mpo esae a 1) 
dan ésa wé; nalé fe mét a ke nléman te dafie mét a 
nga léme nye. 

a new version of Matthew was issued at the 
Bible House, and Rev. Dr. Melvin Fraser who 
labored upon this 
Gospel brought a 
revised version of 
all the Gospels 
and the Acts to 
New York and 
saw them through 
the press at the 
Bible House in 
1909. This vol- 
ume was hailed 
by the missiona- 
ries as “of great 
value to the evan- 
gelizing forces of 
West GAtrica:” 
The entire New 
Testament in Bu- 
lu has been com- 
pleted and sent 
out to the field 
just this year. On 
another page will 
be found some in- 
teresting com- 
ments and _ illus- 
trations from the 
prem fort AD te 
Fraser, revealing 
the difficulties en- 
countered by the translator who seeks to turn 
God’s Word into an African tongue. 

Dikele (or, Kele) is still a third language 
spoken in the Gaboon field of the American 
Presbyterians. Only the Gospel of John has 


Courtesy Presb. B. of F. M. 
REV. A. C. GOOD, Ph.D. 


John 3:16 in DIKELE Fr. Eq. Africa 


Nadiambilindl Anyambié a midinh pénzhe 
nyi na thadinh thati tho th. yé mivé Miana 
ngwéi ngwadikika, na mutyi jéshé ngwa yé 
bundlié a tyi magwa, nji a bé’ na thaki’ th’ 
adukwa jeshé. 


been issued. It was printed at the Bible House 
in 1879, and is still continuing to be issued. 
With Grebo, however, the next on the list, 
we leap far north and west to the mission sta- 
tions of Cape Palmas (Liberia). With the ex- 
ception of a psalter printed at Basel, Switzer- 
land, in 1872, all the Scripture portions in 
Grebo were printed at the Bible House after 
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the initial attempt far back in 1838 to publish 
Matthew on the field. The American Bible So- 
ciety gave a thousand dollars to help in bring- 
ing out even that first attempt, which was later 
displaced by a revised Matthew. The New 


John 3:16 in GREBO Liberia 

Kare kre Nyesoa nuna kona ah nowanena, & 
hnyina & séyé ah kokaé-yu donh, be nya be a. 
po na hanhte, 4 neh te wanh, néma 4 mu kona- 


se-honhnonh ka. 


Testament was compieted as far as I Corin- 
thians during a series of years from 1848 to 
1868. Grebo is one of the earliest languages 
printed at the Bible House. 

K’ Pelle belongs to the same part of the field. 
Only the Gospel of Mark has been printed. The 
American Bible Society published this, in 1922, 


Mark 7:37 in K’PELLE Liberia 
vi ko ma ve ke nae keadi kili te mem, di ke ... 

A san kelé ke a nele, ge ge woletenenbela di ke kwa 

meni, ge ge mumunbéla, di ke dondo. 


for the Muhlenberg Mission near Monrovia. 
The Rev. G. C. Leonard was the translator. 
Luba-Lulua is a Bantu dialect spoken on the 
Lulua River region of Belgian Congo, where 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (the 
Southern Presbyterian Church) has missionary 
work. The first few books of both Testaments 
were brought out between 1917 and 1920 by the 


John 3:16 in LUBA-LULUA Belgian Congo 

Bualu bua Nzambi wakatamba kusua ba ha buloba, 
yeye wakabaha Muan’andi umuehele mulela ne, wa- 
muitabusha, kena ufua, neikale ne muoyo wa tshen- 
delele. 


British and Foreign Bible Society. At the pres- 
ent time the American Bible Society is engaged 
in publishing the entire Bible, with revision of 
the portions already published. The Rev. T. C. 
Vinson, of Texas, is now seeing this great work 
through the press. 

The first mention of the Luragoli language 
in the records of our Society is in 1916, when 
the Gospel of Mark was sent out to Kisumu in 
3ritish East Africa (now Kenya Colony) for 


John 3:16 in LURAGOLI Kenya 
Nyasaye ya yanza avomkivala ndi, ya va ha Mwana 

wewe muderwa, ku vosi u mu suuvira a ta diva mba, 

navutswa a ve neliva mwoyo li ta hera mba. 


the Friends’ Africa Industrial Mission. The 
Rey. E. J. Rees of that mission is now pre- 
paring the entire New Testament for publica- 
tion by this Society. | 
M pongwe takes us back to the same Gaboon . 
district to which belong the first three languages” 
on our list. Here at first the American Board 
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missionaries, later the Presbyterians, to whom 
the Gaboon Mission was surrendered in 1870, 
produced a version of nearly the entire Bible 
into this exceedingly important and widely used 
tongue of West Africa. Apart from one or two 


John 3:16 in MPONGWE Fr. Eq. Africa 

Kande Anyambié arandi ntye yinla nli ntaé- 
ndinli mé avenlié Onwanli yé wikika, inlé om’ 
edu o bekelié avere do e be doanla nl’emén!4 
zakanlaka. 


early issues of the Gospels on the field, all these 
editions, running through the years from 1852 
to 1893, were printed at the Bible House. The 
name of Albert Bushnell will always be associ- 
ated with this version. He died when returning 
to the field with the Mpongwe Scriptures which 
he had seen through the press. Dr. Good re- 
vised the New Testament printed in 1893. 
Olunyore (or, Nyore) belongs to the same 
region as Luragoli. It is spoken in the Kavi- 
rondo section of Kenya Colony on the east 
shore of Lake Victoria. John was completed 
in 1923, and by 1925 the translation of the 


John 3:16 in OLUNYORE 


Okhuba Nyasaye yayanza buyanza abomusibala, 
yahana Omwana uwe owebulwa omutelwa, omundu 
omusubiranga aratiba, nebutswa abe nobulamu obu- 


rahwa. 


Kenya 


epistles from I Corinthians to Colossians was 
finished. Progress is now reported from the 
field in turning the entire New Testament into 
this language. It is worthy of remark that a 
woman is doing this notable piece of work— 
Mrs. H. C. Kramer, of Bunyore. 

Sheetswa and Tonga may be considered to- 
gether, not only because they are neighboring 
languages of Portuguese East Africa, but also 
because they were introduced into the list of 
Scripture versions at the same date—1888— 
and have been to some extent the object of the 
same translator’s* labors. Sheetswa is vastly the 
more important of the two, being the language 
of perhaps three million people, while Tonga, 


John 3:16 in SHEETSWA South Africa 

Hakuba Nungungulu i lo ranza tiko lezo, hakuba i 
lonyikela Nwana wakwe a tralileko yece, kasi ni wihi 
loyi a kolwako kakwe a ngafi, kanilezi a hi ni kuha- 
nya kala ku kupinzuka. 


or Gi-tonga as it is frequently called, is con- 
fined to one tribe on the coast above Delagoa 
Bay. As might be expected, therefore, the 
entire Bible has been issued in the former 


“A leaflet, “Setting the Bible Loose in Africa,’ giving Dr. 
Richards’ own and racy account of the beginning of this work, 
may be had on application to the Secretaries. 
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tongue (Bible House, New York, 1910), while 
in Tonga the New Testament alone, with but a 
book or two of the Old Testament, has been 
published. However, there has been great de- 
mand, in these most recent years, not only for 
Sheetswa, but for its humbler neighbor also; 
so that, while Sheetswa ranked third last year in 


John 3:16 in TONGA South Africa 


Kolu Nungungulu a di halaja litigo karati, kakuba 
adi ningela Mwamana waye na belegidwe eka, kaku- 
ba uyo a kolwago kwaye a ngafi, aholu a na mane 
kubanya nya ku pinduke. 


the number of copies sent out to Africa (Zulu 
being first, and Luragoli second), Tonga fol- 
lowed as fourth on the list. The name of the 
Reverie Richards, 
D.D., of the American 
Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, will always 
be associated with 
both these versions; 
for he translated most 
and revised all of tke 
books of the Bible in 
Sheetswa, and he also 
prepared the Tonga 
Newsy lestane nt 
issued in 1897 by the 
American Bible So- 
ciety.* 

There remains only 
them uw Jit. eke Cor, 
Shulla), taking its 
name from a large 
and warlike tribe on the Upper White Nile. 
Into this Sudanic tongue the Gospel of John 
was first translated by the Rev. E. L. Mc- 
Creery, of the United Presbyterian Mission to 
the Sudan, and printed by the Levant Agency 


REV. E. H. RICHARDS, 
D.D. 


John 3:16 in SHILLUK Anglo-Eg. Sudan 


Kipa pifi mar yi Jwok ki men dwon, abaa mujo 
Wadé, ayoto akiel, kipa nan oyié ki en, pa lan, de 
oyit i nén mog git ater. 


of the American Bible Society at Constanti- 
nople. A second issue of the same Gospel ap- 
peared this year at Beirut, from a new version 
made by a committee of the same mission and 
published by the Arabic-Levant Agency of the 
American Bible Society. 

In conclusion it remains only to recall the 
fact that, in addition to this work of publication, 
the American Bible Society has served the Bible 
cause in Africa by large grants, both of books 
and of money. It has worked chiefly with and 
through American missions and their gifted 
representatives, both in the preparation of ver- 
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sions and in their dissemination on the field. 
Like the Apostle Paul, it has sought to labor 
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where there was genuine need, “not to build on 
another man’s foundation.” 


In the Tongues of Africa 


HE second largest of earth’s continents, 

Africa, has a vast number and variety of 
languages, most of which are peculiarly its own. 
It is true, there are Asiatic and European 
tongues which have been imported into Africa 
by those who have migrated thither from the 
neighboring continents. So, in ancient times, 
we know that men brought from Asia the group 
of languages spoken in northeastern Africa 
known as Semitic languages. To this group be- 
long the Arabic, the Ge’ez or “Ethiopic,” the 
Amharic, and the Tigré and Tigrifia—all of 
which are confined to Abyssinia and Italian 
Eritrea, except the widespread Arabic. And in 
modern times men of Europe have brought the 
English, Dutch, French, Portuguese, Spanish, 
German, and Italian languages, in connection 
with colonizing, commercial or missionary 
movements. 


Besides these two linguistic invasions of 
Africa, one modern, one ancient, many scholars 
believe that there is evidence for a far more 
ancient invasion of a family of languages 
known as Hamitic. This family is represented 
today, for example, by the language spoken by 
the Riffs of Morocco—those tribesmen who 
have lately been making so much trouble for 
the French and Spanish armies—and by the 
language of the Somalis of extreme East Africa 
—those tall fellows who have taken a rather 
conspicuous place in the armies of Europe’s 
colonial powers. 


After subtracting all these families from the 
list of Africa’s languages, there remain two 
well-marked families that are what we may re- 
gard as characteristically African, indigenous 
to the soil, at least as far back as science can 
trace. These are known as the Sudanic and the 
Bantu tongues. The former of these is very 
simple in its structure, almost without inflection, 
largely monosyllabic, and depending much on 
the “tone” on which the word is sounded to 
distinguish its meaning—in all these respects 
resembling the Chinese far off in Eastern Asia. 
The latter, the Bantu, is marked by long words, 
made up of elements put together according to 
definite laws, and most strikingly distinguished 
from similar languages elsewhere by the fact 
that what is added to the root of the word to 
determine its meaning is not appended at the 
end, but prefixed to the beginning, of the root. 
This is what causes us so much difficulty in 
identifying the names of an African country, 
language and people. We make our dictionaries 


and gazetteers on the alphabetical principle, 
governing the order by the first letter of the 
name, then by the second letter, and so on. But 
what can we do with such a problem as this ?— 
a tribe that calls itself collectively Ba-suto, one 
of its members a Mo-suto, its land Le-suto, and 
its language Se-suto? Some have made the 
rule to use the base or root of such a word, 
namely, s-u-t-o, as the key to cataloguing it 
everywhere and always. But even then much 
confusion remains in identifying country, lan- 
guage and people. 

There is no clear line that separates these 
two language groups from each other, geogra- 
phically. But, on the whole, the Bantu group 
lies further south than the Sudanic group; 
while especially in the west the two are inex- 
tricably mingled. 

The American Bible Society has borne a part 
in the production (as distinguished from the 
distribution) of the Scriptures in thirteen lan- 
guages of Africa, apart from its notable work 
in producing the common Arabic Version so 
widely used wherever in Africa, or elsewhere, 
the Arabic tongue is spoken or read. 

Specimens of these fourteen languages are to 
be found on pp. 177-179, and 182. John 3:16 
is given in every case except in the K’Pelle, into 
which thus far only the Gospel of Mark has 
been rendered; hence Mark 7:37 is given in- 
stead. It will prove interesting, even to one 
who knows nothing of the laws of philology, 
to compare these verses. Notice, for instance, 
the staccato of the K’Pelle or the Shilluk 
(Sudanic tongues) with the sonorous vocables 
of the Olunyore or the Zulu (Bantu tongues). 
The attentive reader may even be able to note 
certain resemblances between different members 
of the same group, and he might be astonished 
to discover that the tongues which show such 
resemblances are spoken by tribes now living 
thousands of miles apart, divided not only by 
country impenetrable until the coming of mod- 
ern means of transportation and modern politi- 
cal systems such as the pax Britannica, but also 
by an unbroken wall of languages belonging to 
a different group. 

e e 


Notice to Auxiliaries 


HE fiscal year of the Society closes with 

December 31, 1926. Will all Auxiliaries 
having money for the world work of the So- 
ciety, and wishing to have it credited in 1926, 
please to remit such funds promptly? 


November, 1926 
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The Zulu Version 


HE last name on every alphabetical list 
of languages or of Bible Versions is 
always “Zulu.” But this is another case of 
“last but not least.” For the Zulu is one of the 
two principal languages of the Kaffirs of South 
Africa, and is perhaps the most important of the 
Bantu tongues, reference to which will be found 
in another article of this magazine. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into this Zulu tongue is 
among the most important in the whole range 
of African versions of the Bible, measured 
either by the number of its revisions and edi- 
tions, or by the volume of its sales, or by the 
extent of its field of circulation. 

The landmarks in Zulu Version history are 
three: the years 1846, 1865, and 1883. In the 
first of these years, 
now just eighty 
years ago, the first 
little volume ap- 
peared containing 
verses of the Bible 
(Gxt tactseirom 
(renesis ani = th € 
Zulu language. It 
was printed at Um- 
lazi, near Durban 
on the Natal coast. 
Newton Adams, 
the translator, was 
a missionary of the 
American Board of 
Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions 
(now the Foreign 
Mission Board of 
the Congregational 
Church), which began work for the Zulus in 
1836 and has continued it ever since under the 
name of the American Zulu Mission. Mr. 
Adams was the first of a long and distinguished 
line of translators and revisers, both Americans 
and Zulus, who have borne a part in the crea- 
tion of the Zulu Scriptures. 

The years that followed saw the appearance 
of many other Scripture portions, for the most 
part printed on the field, though in 1863 the 
American Bible Society printed the first com- 
plete Genesis at the Bible House in New York. 
This was but the forerunner, however, of a 
great and growing output of Zulu Scriptures 
from the Bible House. 

The first edition of the complete New Tes- 
tament in 1865 is the second landmark of our 
story. The American Bible Society paid for the 
printing of it in Natal, as it had assisted in the 
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_ciety has had noth- 


~ who use the same 


cost of printing 
most of the earlier 
portions. hve 
British and For- 
eign Bible Society 
“made a grant to- 
ward the cost of 
the binding” of 
this New ‘Testa- 
ment. That so- 


ing to do with 
producing the only 
rival (incomplete ) 
Version ei aiet h¢ 
field, though this 
was made by Brit- 
ish missionaries of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; 
but it has largely helped in circulating the ver- 
sion made by the American missionaries. 

The third and most important landmark in 
all this history is the year 1883, when the first 
complete Zulu Bible was issued at the Bible 
House, New York. Work on the Old Tes- 
tament had been going forward for many years, 
and it was nearing completion when the Rey. 
Andrew Abraham, 
a gifted and expe- 
rienced native 
translator, passed 
away in 1879. 
But it was three 
years before the 
Old Testament, 
carefully revised 
im et de) United 
States and put 
through the press 
under the super- 
vision of the Rev. 
Mie Lixiey, sat 
length appeared, 
bound up with a 
new (fourth) edi- 
tion of the Zulu 
New ‘Testament, 
“so as to present 
the Bible as a com- 
plete volume to 
the Zulu nation, 
and to all the peo- 
ple of the interior 


REV. W. C. WILCOX 
On tour 


language.” 
From this time 
on the story of the 
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version is a constant reiteration in each an- 


nual report of the American Bible So- 
ciety of the growing sales on the field. 
The version was reported to be in cur- 


rent use there not only by American mis- 
sions but also by Scotch, Norwegian and Ger- 
man missionaries. The two great South Afri- 
can wars, both of which swept over the regions 
occupied by Zulus, of course affected 
the distribution, but did not halt the 
persistent increase of sales. Thus in 
1902 the demand for the Zulu Scrip- 
tures was reported as “unprece- 
dented.” And in our Society’s 1903 
report a letter is quoted, written by 
the Rev. Mr. Dorward, in which he 
says: “You supply the whole of Zulu 
South Africa with Scriptures. 
There is no other Zulu Bible than 
the one issued by the American Bible 
Society. This is used as far inland 
as Lake Nyassa. All the Christian 
nations are at work in South Africa, 
and they look to you to keep them 
supplied with the Word of God.” 


But this Bible needed careful re- DR. 


vision in the light of growing knowl- 

edge of the language, changes of usage in 
both the spoken and the written speech, 
and some of the considerations which led 


John 3:16 in ZULU South Africa 

Ngokuba uTixo wa li tanda kangaka izwe, 
wa li nika inDodana yake ezelweyo yodwa, 
ukuba bonke aba kolwa kuyo ba nga _ bubi, 
kodwa ba be nobomi obungapeliyo. 


to a revised Bible in English since this 
first Zulu Bible had been made. In 1906, 
therefore, a grant in aid was given to the Rev. 
W. A. Wilcox to pursue the work of revision ; 
in 1909 we find a committee of three at work 


Notes and 


HE colored people in our own continent 

were one of the subjects considered at the 
Le Zoute Conference. Before the Civil War 
literacy among the negroes was rather rare; but 
they were always friendly to religion and the 
Bible. After their emancipation, literacy in- 
creased. The Society appointed an agent among 
the colored people of the South the first year 
after the war. The first of the Society’s ten 
Home Agencies to be organized was _ the 
“Agency among the Colored People of the 
South.” As the colored people spread out 
over the north and west, it has become the 
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on the same long task at Oberlin, Ohio, whither 
a native minister, the Rev. Mr. Goba, was 
specially brought from South Africa to assist 
Messrs. Wilcox and Taylor; and two years 
later the revision was reported as progressing 
under Dr. Taylor, “whose entire salary is paid 
by the American Bible Society, so that he can 
give his entire time to this work.” By 1915 


TAYLOR AND A ZULU ASSISTANT AT WORK 


the revised Zulu Bible was “being put into 
plates and carefully scrutinized” to eliminate 
errors, and in the succeeding years large ship- 
ments from the Bible House to Africa were 
the order of the day. 

The 109th Annual Report of the Society 
records the completion of the revision by the 
Rev. Dr. James Dexter Taylor and issue of the 
complete Bible in Zulu in 1924. 

With such a history behind the sacred vol- 
ume in the Zulu tongue we may feel confident 
that God, who has hitherto blessed it so abun- 
dantly to the evangelization of South Africa, 
will continue to bless it as long as there are 
black men who speak and read Zulu. 


Comments 


Agency among the Colored People of the 
United States. 
e e 

Tuis Agency and the Society both have been 
especially fortunate in having the continuous 
service, for a quarter century, of the Rev. J. P. 
Wragg, D.D., who became Secretary on the 
organization of the Agency in 1901, and who 
has directed its interests and work with skill, 
tact, and faithfulness. With his enlarged terri- 
tory, he now has four sub-Agents to help him, 
at Atlanta, Georgia; Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Cleveland, Ohio, and Houston, Texas. 
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It is a disappointment not to have obtained, 
for use in this issue, photographs of more of 
those who have rendered important service as 
translators or revisers of versions and revisions 
for Africa, published by our Society. Those 


A BIBLE CLASS PROUD OF THEIR BIBLES 


which appear have been obtained through the 
courtesy of mission boards, or from snapshots 
in our files which may not do their subjects full 
justice, but they serve to introduce our readers 
to some of those to whom peoples in Africa 
are greatly indebted. 


PRESIDENT E. FrANcIS Hype, at the October 
meeting of the Board of Managers, presented to 
the library of the Society a small volume of 
perhaps 5 x 6 inches, handsomely bound in dark 
blue morocco and lettered in gold, and itself 
contained in a neat closed case looking like a 
book. The volume contains a portion of the 
Song of Solomon “in eighteen dialects current 
in the year 1860 in the various districts of Eng- 
land,” printed in 18 separate booklets. The 
dialects are: 

Newcastle, version of 


Joseph Philip Robson 
Norfolk 


Cornish 
Central Cumberland 
East Devonshire 


Dorset North Yorkshire 
Durham Northumberland 
Lancashire (Bolton) Somerset 
Craven (or West Riding of Sussex 

York) Westmoreland 
Lancashire (North) Wiltshire 


Newcastle, version of John Sheffield 
George Forster 
ie 

President Hyde stated that he had been 
searching and advertising for these booklets for 
two or three years in connection with his annual 
visits to England in July and August, succeed- 
ing in his quest only this year. So far as he 
knows, only two other such collections are in 
existence—one at the British Museum and the 
other at the Manchester Library. The Board ac- 
cepted the gift with special thanks to the donor. 
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The addition of this volume containing the 
Scriptures in eighteen different dialects of Eng- 
ish raises the total of the different languages 
and dialects on the shelves in the room of the 
Board of Managers to 448. 


* Ck OOK 


These shelves do 
not contain all the 
treasures or samples 
of Scripture belong- 
inc. to ithe Society 
Several decades ago, 
the oldest and rarest 


versions of Scrip- 
tures belonging to the 
Society, together 


with numerous other 
samples, were placed 
in the Lenox Library 
for surer protection 
against fire. With 
the amalgamation of the Lenox with the Astor 
and Tilden libraries, these books are now in the 
New York Public Library Building at Fifth 
Avenue and 42d Street. 


A copy of a Russian Bible just received was 
exhibited at the last meeting of the Board by 
General Secretary Haven. It is one of the first 
edition of 25,000 
which have been 
printed at the 
government 
printing house 
at Leningrad for 
the “All Russian 
Cihort-s tian 
Umidn,”’ “of 
which Mr. I. S. 
Prokhanoff is 
president, from 
plates paid for 
by the American 
Bible Society. 
The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has 
yielded to the de- 
sire of Chris- 
tians within the 
country, and 
given a_ special 
permit for the 
printing of 25,000 Bibles on the govern- 
ment press at Leningrad, at the expense 
of those interested. The text is that of the old 
standard version authorized by the Holy Synod, 
but conforming to the spelling and orthography 
required by the Soviet Government, The 


READING HIS BIBLE 
THROUGH THE FORTIETH 
TIME 
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American Bible Society has stipulated that the 
plates should be the property of the Christian 
groups in Russia and be open to the use of all. 
Bishop L. C. Nuelsen is acting as the repre- 
sentative of these groups. Our Society’s name 
does not appear in the volume. 

® ® 

By the death of the Rev. Charles W. Drees, 

D.D., on August 30, 1926, at Buenos Aires, not 
only has the Methodist Church and mission 
work lost an important member, but the Ameri- 
can Bible Society has lost one of those who 
shared in its work as a translator. He was a 
gifted Spanish scholar and an important mem- 
ber of the Revision Committee on the Scrip- 
tures in Spanish. 

C e 


Tun Rev. KR. R. Gregory, secretary of our 


Caribbean Agency, who had been called to New ' 


York for conference with reference to the care 
of the Upper Andes Agency, has returned with 
his family to Cristobal. 
e e 
Tue Rev. Arthur H. Mellen, Secretary of our 
Mexico Agency, reports recent letters stating 
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that Roman Catholics in parts of Mexico, 
sometimes under the leadership of priests, are 
still active in persecuting Protestants and es- 
pecially colporteurs. A conference of Christian 
workers which had been announced at an inte- 
rior town, had been postponed because of the 
danger of such persecution. 


AN oil portrait of Judge Enoch L. Fancher, 
LL.D., was presented to the Board on behalf of 
Mr. Paul R. Towne, one of its members, by 
Treasurer Darlington. Mr. Towne is absent in 
Europe. Judge Fancher was long a member of 
the Board and for fifteen years, from 1885 to 
1900, was the President of the Society. His 
term as President was exceeded in length only 
by that of the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
LL.D., former president of Rutgers College, 
who presided over the Society from 1846 to 
1862. The portrait was accepted with pleasure 
by the Board, which directed that a special reso- 
lution of thanks be prepared for transmission 
to the donor and entry on the records. 


Other Bible Societies and Africa 


MERICAN = scholarship, American mis- 

sions, and the American Bible Society 

have had the honor of supplying Africa with 

versions in two of its most important languages, 

Arabic on the north and Zulu on the south, and 
in twelve others. 

A dozen and more American and British mis- 
sionary societies have also been the sponsors for 
one or more translations each in African 
tongues—in most cases first giving them a writ- 
ten form. The National Bible Society of Scot- 
land has the honor of publishing a number. 

Individuals and missionary organizations of 
continental Europe have also made contribu- 
tions. For example, the Paris Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society and French Protestant mission- 
aries first put the Scriptures into Suto, the lan- 
guage of Basutoland, where it has a large 
mission. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 


But by far the largest contribution in the 
supply of Scriptures in many languages of 
Africa has been from the British and: Foreign 
Bible Society, and the missionaries and mis- 
sions working in cooperation with it. The Sep- 
tember issue of the monthly organ of this So- 
ciety, The Bible in the World, enlarged to 32 
pages, is a “Special Africa Number,” and one 
to which we would call special attention. Sev- 


eral of its articles are by acknowledged authori- 
ties in their different subjects, and the issue, 
from beginning to end, is full of unusually in- 
teresting and valuable information. 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature is a 
double-page outline map of Africa with num- 
bers dotting its surface, indicating the location 
of the 244* languages and dialects of Africa in 
which versions of the Scriptures now have been 
printed. A key to the map follows, giving the 
names of these versions. 


We may here only mention a few of the 
many important statements and facts that catch 
the eve on the different pages of this issue, 
which is attractively illustrated by pictures of 
scenes in Africa, and individuals prominent in 
the great work of translation. 


The opening article calls attention to the fact 
that Christian missions in Africa started three 
hundred years ago and attained remarkable suc- 
cess in the Congo and Zambesi regions, but that 
modern missions found practically no traces of 
the work then accomplished, chiefly because the 
Bible had not been translated into the tongues 
of the people by the earlier missionaries. 


When the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was founded in 1804, twelve years before the 


*See footnote on page 176. 
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American Bible Society, translations of the 
Scriptures existed in only four African forms 
of speech. 


In 1876, fifty years ago, some portion of the 
Holy Scriptures had been translated into 50 of 
the languages of Africa; the whole Bible into 7, 
the New Testament into 9 others, some portions 
of Scripture into 23 more, and selected passages 
into the remaining 11. This was the work of no 
one Society, but the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was the major factor then as now in 
this great work. 


Now, in 1926, the whole Bible is available in 
28 versions,—the New Testament in 59 more, 
some portions of the Scriptures in 138 other 
languages, and selected portions in 19 more, or 
a total of 244. This means that during the last 
fifty years an average of four new versions has 
been published every 12 months. 


The government of Tanganyika Territory 
has granted the right of entry into government 
schools for the teaching of religion. Twice a 
week the Bible is taught in these schools to 
those who are, or desire to be, Christians. 


From an article on “The Gospel for Congo 
Cannibals” comes the statement: “For some 
time it has been our rule that applicants for 
baptism must first buy a New Testament and 
know how to read it, and be prepared to be 
examined on the gospel story.” 
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Ine his wrecollections of) Barly >) Days sin 
Uganda,” the Rev. Canon C. J. Baskerville 
quotes from his journal of June 22, 1892: “I 
gave out in church that the Gospel of St. 
Matthew would be sold on Monday morning. 
I was roused up before it was light by the roar 
of voices, and, dressing hurriedly, I sallied forth 
to the—I had almost said—fight. . . . In 
ten minutes all the hundred Gospels were sold. 
: I opened another box of about 800. I 
barricaded my front window and sold through 
it. . . . I should think a thousand or more 
people are waiting about, each with enough 
shells, and mad to buy a book; but we have 
none left.” 


This was over thirty years ago. The Afri- 
cans are still buying books. In two years, 1924 
and 1925, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
sent out close upon 100,000 volumes of Scrip- 
ture to Uganda. 


A fine tribute is paid to missionary transla- 
tors in an article by Carl Meinhof, described by 
the editors as “the greatest living authority on 
African languages.” The initial sentence reads, 
“In most parts of Africa, missionaries and 
translators of the Scriptures were the first to 
engage in the study of the native languages.” 
His closing summary is, “If we remove from 
our libraries all that the missionaries, and par- 
ticularly translators of the Bible, have done for 
the study of African languages, very little in- 
deed would remain.” 


Problems of a Bible Translator 


By the Rev. Melvin Fraser, D.D. 


The Rev. Melvin Fraser, D.D., a missionary 


of the Presbyterian Church im the U. S. A 


at Lolodorf, Cameroun, West Africa, is mentioned in the article on “What the American Bible 
Society Has Done for Africa’ as one of the chief translators of the Scriptures into the Bulu 
tongue. In response to a request that he give to our readers some idea of the practical problems 
and difficulties encountered in turning the Word of God into an African language, he has now sent a 
paper he had prepared since his recent return to his field. Extracts from that paper turn the light 


of “hwman interest,” with its mingled rays of humor and pathos, on the whole subject. 


When he 


wrote, the nativ s and missionaries were looking eagerly for a shipment of 5,000 Bulu New 
Testaments which were then on their way from the Bible House, in New York. 


P to thirty-five years ago the Bulu people 
were quite isolated from civilization and 
the outside world, abiding in darkness and the 
shadows of abject heathenism. They had a 
language which, by the use of an imported 
alphabet, had to be reduced to written form. 
The pioneer missionaries were surprised and 
delighted to find in the Bulu speech so much of 
intelligence, system and grammar. The task 
was early undertaken of producing, at least in 
part, a vernacular literature as a background to 
the foreign governmental language, at that time 
the German, later the French. 


With a view to accomplishing what the mis- 
sionaries were primarily here for, the Scrip- 
tures must be translated, beginning for obvious 
reasons with the New Testament. But, while 
there was a real language, and its acquisition 
was quite possible through hard and patient 
toil, and though we came armed with an alpha- 
bet which fairly well spelled out phonetically all 
the vowel and other sounds in its words, never- 
theless, there soon appeared difficulties to be 
overcome and problems to be solved in the 
process of adequately transferring the Word of 
God into the confines of a heathen dialect. 
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The Bulus speak and think in the concrete, 
the range and richness of their language not 
exceeding the scope and quality of indigenous 
thought. Obviously, therefore, considerable 
portions of the Scripture, notably in some of 
the Epistles, are as hard to put into Bulu as it 
is to run a six-inch stream through a four-inch 
pipe. One can either reduce the size of the 
stream, or enlarge the size of the pipe. Of 
course, we choose the latter expedient. 

Again, difficulty arose from the necessity of 
translating the Word as literally as genuine 
fidelity to the form and meaning of the text 
requires. The translator does not feel at liberty 


to juggle one jot or tittle of the Scripture text, 
or to give such a free rendering of it as he might 
in the case of any other book. His abiding 
principle and controlling corollary, therefore, 
are these: to discover and preserve the original 
thought of the Holy Spirit, the Author of the 
Book, and to embody that thought in good ver- 
nacular which will be understood by the native 
reader or listener. He must no more take liber- 
ties with the good form of the vernacular than 
with the text of the original. Somewhere with- 
in the bounds of these several limitations and 
requirements practically all the real difficulties 
were rooted. 

There was no equivalent word in Bulu for 
“God.” The isolated native did not know 
enough to swear—blessed ignorance! Years 
passed before this foreign art of “civilization” 
reached him. In their animism the Bulus had a 
word — Zamnyamebe’e — which answered to 
their instinct of a Higher Being; and there was 
but one such. He always existed and never 
died. He created man and the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee. The man became many and 
started village life, while the gorilla and chim- 
panzee went to the woods to live. This Zamnya- 
mebe’e is far off and leaves man to shift for 
himself. He was also called Zambe, and this 
is the name used for “God” in the translation. 
It had to be rescued from its age-long isolation 
and poverty of meaning, and invested with a 
new and larger personality. We put into it 
deity, trinity and the divine attributes, as wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth, and the Bulu soon came to recognize and 
appropriate a new spiritual entity under the old 
name, and to see the propriety of spelling it 
with a capital Z and of thinking of this new 
Zambe as having no equal or lawful rival. Thus 
the difficulty of getting a name for God was 
fortunately solved by the unearthing of an 
indigenous word—Zambe. We did not have to 
go into the heavens above to bring a word down, 
nor into the depths below to bring one up. Lo, 
it was with us, and needed only to be divested 
of sensuous limitations, and properly installed. 
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The Bulus had no word for “book,” had 
never seen or heard of a book, and were amazed 
at even the idea of putting thought on paper. 
Paper itself was a new, exotic article. What 
should the translator do, at the threshold, with 
the second word in the New Testament (Matt. 
1:1), or with the book which Jesus read in the 
synagogue, or with “the Lamb’s book of life’’? 
Fortunately, he did not have to go very far this 
time, just down to the coast. The coast people, 
in their turn and time of extremity, had bor- 
rowed the word kalate from the Benga on 
Corisco Island, a kindred tribe. This good word 
kalate had “come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this,’’ and was soon made to feel at home 
and was 
regu larly 
installed in 
the transla- 
tion and 
thought of 
the Bulu 
people. 

The mis- 
sionaries 
fou nig 
t hemselves 
among a 
prim itive 


people who 
had nie 
word for 
Ditvesardm 
since they 
had no ) 
b t ¢.a (dal 
nothing 
Courtesy Presb. B. of F. M. nearer aim 


REV. MELVIN FRASER, D.D. oven than | 
a clay pot, 
which they never used as an oven, pt 
nothing nearer a bread-yielding cereal than 
maize. Perhaps the nearest approach to 
bread was the glutinous substance made from 
the cassava, from which we get our tapioca. 
Therefore the translator again went a-borrow- 
ing. A word for real cereal bread was imported) 
from the Benga people, who called bread fembe,. 
and when the natives read the word fembe they 
know that the white man’s bread is meant. 
Thus the sentence in the Bulu New Testament,. 
me ne fembe ya ényin, is literally translated) 
back into English “I am the bread of life,”’— 
not the cassava or tapioca of life, as might haves 
been the case had borrowing from a near and) 
kindred tribe been impossible. 
Of course a word for “church” must be 
found, since the Bulus had no designation for 
this form of the body of Christ, of which the 
had not the faintest idea. We were expecte 
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to steer clear of English in a governmental 
colony of a nation using another language. 
Hence the German word Kirche, in the form 
kirke, easy of pronunciation and already Bulu- 
ized by use, was retained in all the translation. 

There was no word or phrase to translate 
“saints,” although real saints, up from the rub- 
bish of heathenism, had recently appeared. To 
avoid an imported word which would need ex- 
planation and which the vocal organs of the 
common people would revise beyond recognition, 
and yet to indicate the kind of person meant, the 
translator simply said, bét ya Zambe, “people 
of God.” The native at once understands that 
these, be they many or few, in the visible church 
or out of it, but probably and properly in it, are 
those whom God has set apart as his own, and 
who love him and are like him. 

There being no word in Bulu for “wolf,” 
because no wolf, we went on the trail for some- 
thing like him. The prowling, ravenous leopard 
is perhaps the nearest approach to the wolf in 
these parts. So, in the Bulu Bible, Jesus says 
in the Sermon on the Mount, ve minlem mi ne 
ane beze, “but their hearts are as leopards’; 
and Paul says to the elders of the church at 
Ephesus, beze be aye kui vdm mui to, “leopards 
shall come where you are.”’ And the natives are 
not slow to understand the teaching. 

When the translator had to deal with the 
moral sense or voice of God which we call 
“conscience,” of which the Bulu man or woman 
had a lingering, smouldering remnant, there was 
the difficulty, not of coining or of borrowing a 
word, but of resurrecting a whole quartette of 
words. The forms of Bulu expression for con- 
science were probably as economically used as 
was the conscience itself. Hence these different 
words and phrases were tried, and found to fit 
about as well as Saul’s apparel on David. At 
last, as if to crown a long search for a lost 
friend or a holy grail, a striking native expres- 
sion for conscience was discovered—abundant 
reward for the time and toil spent. Though the 
Bulus had robbed their Zambe of the fulness of 
his personality, they had injected a large ele- 
ment of personality into the conscience when 
they termed it mone mot ya nlem, “little man of 
the heart.” And so the quaint, pointed words 
appear in the Bible translation, and this unique, 
hidden little man of the heart speaks louder and 
is obeyed better since he has taken his place in 
the vernacular oracles of the new-found God. 

In some passages the difficulty arose from the 
necessity of translating other than literally, 
where a literal rendering would, in view of local 
conditions and racial experience, be untrue to 
the mind and meaning of the text, or even 
ridiculous. In some few places, therefore, we 
have to avoid literal translation, in the interest 
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of fidelity and accuracy, as scrupulously as in 
other places we are faithfully literal. Thus, 
for example, in Matthew 5:2, we read that 
Jesus “opened his mouth and taught them.” 
Now, a literal translation of “opened his mouth” 
would mean to the native only that the mouth 
was open wide, while the opening of it had 
nothing to do with the act of speaking. A Bulu 
is indeed told, or said, to shut his mouth, mean- 
ing to cease speaking, but he is not thought of as 
opening his mouth when he speaks. So, in har- 
mony with Bulu idiom, in order to avoid the 
ridiculous and express the meaning naturally, 
the form used is simply, a nga taté kobé, that 
is, “he began to speak.” For, in doing this, one 
does open the mouth; but he must not be said 
to open it, for he would either have to close it 
before beginning to talk, or talk while it was. 
open. 

In Luke 11:11 Jesus, speaking of a son ask- 
ing his father for a fish, inquires of his disciples 
whether the father would, instead of a fish, give 
h.s son a serpent. But the Bulus eat snakes, 
which they regard as quite a delicacy. A Bulu 
boy would be more pleased at receiving a snake 
from his father than at receiving a fish; for thus. 
he would not be bothered by bones and scales, 
would get more meat from a snake than from a 
fish of the same size, and would enjoy the meat 
and skin fully as well as those of a fish. The 
point and force of the illustration obviously re- 
quire that the earthly father shall be represented 
as giving his son something good—not only 
good, but better than some other thing which 
he avoids giving, else God’s willingness to give 
the Holy Spirit to those who ask would not be: 
set forth. A fish, as we have seen, is not better 
than a snake, to the Bulu; but it is better than 
a centipede. Accordingly, nsafielete, ‘‘centi- 
pede,” instead of myo, “serpent,” is used in the 
translated text, and the Bulu at once under- 
stands, reading or hearing thus, that as a father 
gives his loved son a fish, not a centipede, so, 
and much more than so, God 1s willing to give 
his Holy Spirit to those who ask. 

Again, Jesus warns the multitude against lay- 
ing up treasures where moth and rust corrupt. 
Moths do not troub‘e Bulu treasures—what few 
they have. Many a Bulu has no cloth whatever. 
And where they do possess and lay away a 
cloth, or clothing, moths, not partial to cotton, 
nor to the smoke in the houses, do not come and 
eat the bit of cloth. But the bibiam, little hard 
insects which carry small tweezers in front, do 
destroy. So the translation is, “Do not lay 
away goods where bibiam and rust eat,” and the 
teaching is forcible, and true to life here, as it 
would not be with the literal translation of 
mmoth,” 

The less formidable difficulty of dealing 
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with common nouns and proper names of per- 
sons, places and institutions, of which the na- 
tives had never heard and for which they had 
no equivalent, was easily, almost automatically, 
solved by importing bodily the French terms, 
to which the natives, long time aliens to the com- 
monwealth and the terminologies of Israel, 
were, to their great delight, introduced : such as 
vin, Jésus Christ, Jérusalem, Pentecote. 

Thus, we trust, by the good guidance of the 
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Author of the Book, day by day, year by year, 
the difficult but delightful task of translating 
the inspired Word into the Bulu dialect was 
done, and the same is humbly laid at the feet 
of the Word Incarnate, having been, by the 
beneficence of the American Bible Society, 
bound up in excellent form. It goes forth on 
its far-reaching mission, with the prayer that 
the wayfaring native may understandingly read 
and run in the way of life. 


The New Secretary of the Arabic-Levant Agency 


ORN in Hellestad, Sweden, in 1864, and 
having finished high school at the age of 
seventeen, Mr. Strong was bound for three 
years as apprentice to a large business house in 
Malmo. The proprietor was a friend of his 
father and took the young man into his family, 
treating him almost as a son. At twenty, under 
the conscription law of his country, he was 
called on for two years’ service, which he ren- 
dered at sea. When again free, this experience 
at sea led him 
from _ settling 
down in _busi- 
ness at home, 
and in 1887 he 
landed at Mel- 
bourne, <Aus- 
tralia, where he 
found a_busi- 
ness _ position 
and remained 
until 1892. 
Early in his 
life he had ar- 
dent longings 
Porte better 
things, and a 
good mother’s 
influence and 
example made 
its appeal also; 
but the ritualistic tendency of the estab- 
lished church, in which he was_ brought 
up, gave him little vital Christian expe- 
rience. Nevertheless, when in regular course 
he first partook of the Lord’s Supper, 
he recalls vividly that his whole  out- 
look on life was changed; and he experienced 
what in evangelical churches is called ‘“‘con- 
version.” The vivid remembrance of that ex- 
perience was sufficient to save him from joining 
in with the wild life of the young conscripts 
during the two years spent with them. It in- 
volved “often fighting real muscular fights,” he 
reports; but he was determined not to do what 
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his whole nature revolted against. Later, the 
influence of some relatives belonging to a re- 
ligious sect called “Readers” helped him to a 
warmer Christian life. 

In Melbourne he found Christian friends and 
became interested in city mission work, devo-_ 
ting most of his spare time to it during the next | 
six years. In it he had a happy fellowship with | 
the English evangelist, Henry Varley. | 

In 1891, Hudson Taylor arrived in Australia, 
and from him Mr. Strong heard of the need of | 
missionaries in China. He volunteered and was 
accepted, but first spent a year in preparation, | 
attending lectures in the Baptist theological 
school. In 1892 he sailed for China. There 
six years were spent, in far Szechwan, on pio- 
neering work, wandering from place to place 
selling Scriptures and preaching the Word of 
God. The health of his wife compelled his ree 
turn to Australia where she died in 1899, Mr.) 
Strong returned to China in 1900, and, after the’ 
Boxer troubles, resumed pioneering work in| 
Szechwan, finally settling down in a city where! 
a group of inquirers claimed his aid. From this! 
place as a center, after some years of labor, 
eighteen self-supporting churches were estab- 
lished. 

In 1908, Mr. Strong’s health broke down, and 
his voice was almost lost. He went back to} 
Australia and resigned from the China Inland 
Mission. He felt, however, that he still had| 
capacity for service in China and made applica-| 
tion to Dr. Hykes, the Secretary of the Ameri-) 
can Bible Society in China, to which a reply 
came by cable: “Come by next boat.”’ By the) 
next boat Mr. Strong was again on his way to: 
China, and in December, 1908, took up his resi-| 
dence in Pekin, in charge of the sub-Agency of. 
the American Bible Society there. | 
_ During the past eighteen years he has had the} 
joy of supplying about fourteen million volumes. 
of Scriptures to missionaries, Christian work-. 
ers, Chinese Christians, and multitudes of 
Chinese themselves. ) 

After a furlough, he returned to his work in 


November, 1926 


Pekin in 1924, but during the next winter suf- 
fered severely from trouble with his heart and 
lungs and the doctors advised his transfer to a 
warmer climate. 

Thus it has come about that, when a vacancy 
occurred in the Arabic-Levant Agency, Mr. 
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Strong was available, and gladly ready, to take 
up its direction as Acting Secretary; and the 
Agency has the advantage of a man of long ex- 
perience and proved devotion to the great work 
of circulating God’s Word. An important part 
of his work lies in the continent of Africa. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


SEPTEMBER MEETING OF THE BOARD 


HE fifth stated meeting of the Board of 

Managers of the American Bible Society 
in its one hundred and eleventh year was called 
to be held at the Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York, on Thursday, September 2, 1926, at 
5:30 p. m. 

A quorum not being present, the gathering 
was resolved into a meeting of the General Ref- 
erence and Finance Committees in accordance 
with authorization by the Board at its meeting 
on June 4, 1925. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE GENERAL REFER- 
ENCE AND FINANCE COMMITTEES 


A joint meeting of the General Reference 
and Finance Committees, called to meet in the 
absence of a quorum of the Board, was held at 
the Bible House, Astor Place, New York, at 
ms -30 o clock p. m., September 2, 1926, Presi- 
dent E. Francis Hyde in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. J. Oscar 
Boyd, D.D. 

The minutes of the joint meeting of the 
General Reference and Finance Committees on 
August 5, 1926, were presented and approved. 

The memorial minute on the death of the 
Rev. W. F. Jordan, Secretary of the Upper 
Andes Agency, on August 7, 1926, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., was read and adopted. It ap- 
pears as the first article in the September issue 
of the ReEcorp. 

The Secretaries reported that there had been 
no meetings of the standing committees. 

Action was taken on various matters calling 
for attention. 

The Treasurer reported the following con- 
signments to the Society’s Foreign Agencies 
during the month of August, 1926: Brazil, 1 
volume, valued at $2.53; Caribbean, 23,313 
volumes, valued at $494.00; Mexico, 165 vol- 
umes, valued at $102.04; Philippines, 116 vol- 
umes, valued at $64.15; Upper Andes, 5 vol- 


umes, valued at 72 cents; West Indies, 379 vol- 
umes, valued at $77.32; total volumes, 23,979 ; 
total value, $740.76. 

The issues from the Bible House during the 
month of August were 374,023 volumes. 


OCTOBER MEETING OF THE BOARD 


HE sixth stated meeting of the Board of 

Managers of the American Bible Society 

in its one hundred and eleventh year was held at 

the Bible House, Astor Place, New York, on 

Thursday, October 7, 1926, at 3:30 o'clock p. 
m., President E. Francis Hyde in the chair. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by the 
Rey. A. Hl. Mellen. 

The minutes of the joint meeting of the 
General Reference and Finance Committees on 
September 2, were presented and approved. 

The minutes of the standing committees were 
presented and approved. 

General Secretary Haven presented a copy of 
the Bible in Russian, just received from the 
first edition of 25,000 which had been printed 
at the government printing offices in Leningrad. 

President Hyde presented to the library of 
the Society a beautifully bound volume contain- 
ing portions of the Song of Solomon translated 
into eighteen dialects in use in England in 1860. 
The Board expressed its deep appreciation of 
this valuable gift. 

An oil portrait of Judge Enoch L. Fancher, a 
former President of the American Bible So- 
ciety, was presented on behalf of Mr. Paul R. 
Towne and received with deep appreciation. 

Treasurer Darlington and General Secretary 
Haven reported on incidents and matters con- 
nected with their recent trip to Europe. 

Copies of the 110th Annual Report of the 
American Bible Society, covering the work of 
1925, were presented. 

The Treasurer reported the following con- 
signments to the Society’s Foreign Agencies 
during the month of September, 1926: Brazil, 
910 volumes, valued at $871.75; Caribbean, 
2,195 volumes, valued at $1,920.58; La Plata, 
4,531 volumes, valued at $2,731.83; Mexico, 
7,571 volumes, valued at $3,156.41; Upper An- 
des, 96 volumes, valued at $95.58; West Indies, 
200 volumes, valued at $33.96; total volumes, 
15,503 ; total value, $8,810.11. 

The issues from the Bible House during the 
month of September were 300,320 volumes. 
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CASH RECEIPTS IN SEPTEMBER, 1926 


LEGACIES 


Williams, Margaret J., late 
of Conmmaibuiss Wit hewn. © oe $100 00 


GIFTS SUBJECT TO LIFE 
INTEREST 


Amount received during 
EME MOM wean wane ss $47,805 00 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES 
Ree’d on Rec’d on 


Donation Book 

Account Account 
JNIEN GWE, aoe can G0.6 CO $ 60 13 
Buffalo City and 

Erie Co., N Nas 807 75 
Clalceye@, ING ooecoods $ 56 
Dutchess Co. Female, 

ING MSs hoses Oddo ado 300 00 
Nashville, Tenn. ... 16913 
ING YORI “Wiens acre 240 58 
INpkaeyehesy (lok, ING Mass 50 00 
Rhode Island -.:-..- 56 78 
Rocky Creek, Tenn. 21 02 10 79 
Ste Wouiss Mosc). Ph {333} 
Salem Bible Ass’n, 

aera rarctetepeycoors ley 5 
Waxhaw and Shiloh, 
ro leieece, Mayereveve 50 00 
$1,260 14 
Received on Dona- 
TOMI A:CCOUMMIL ners ——— $ 427 82 


$1,687 96 
HOME AGENCIES 
Atlantic 


Comune ssdncdcccaecond0as 1,949 44 
Colored People of U. S. A. 915 77 
WUAStCL Goss] te nerecce ce aie a 1,863 28 
National Capital ......... 154 24 


————————— 


Northwestern Gicav.urere nen $2,410 06 


H2EKGhG Co oaanaconcaeog7one.2 1,983 03 
SGotea, AVWEuCe 5 .Abboncooon 914 59 
SOUUMWESECEM rere. -srewtere stats 1,670 01 
WISSEL TD | Weutic aleteeleteye chartaie aye 799 83 


$15,685 86 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 


WwGsig UmiGWe poonsgag0 Somaoce $ 48 18 
TES TRAUZITL, Fy coe ater el orereneteke vue ssiosoker racers 58 39 
$106 57 


From Home Agencies and Included 
in Home Agencies’ Receipts 


Donations from Auxiliary 
Bible Societies: 


Pennsylvania .........- $445 59 
Silene’ (lor, INE Wiawanas 500 00 
Gifts from Churches....... 125 38 
Girts) trom. Indivadualsty cr 250 38 


RETURNS FROM SCRIPTURES 


DONATED 

Board of National Missions 
Presbyterian Church .... $ 7 48 
Whiagsson, Carls vaer\cievsleta niet 1 00 
Slatin, IDEN Wadecacaoocaec 55 
$9) 03 

RECAPITULATION 
Weeeaches” Rs. ecsspne estan ateiays 100 00 

Gifts Subject to Life In- 

EET OSLT Mtiatoctane ther aeteny cackercre 47,805 00 


Auxiliary Bible Societies 


on Donation Account.. 427 82 
Auxiliary Bible Societies 

on) Book Account... .. 1,260 14 
Home APencies wa. ccn. . at 15,685 86 


Foreign Agencies ....--.- $106 57 
Returns from Scriptures 
Donated: tern. cee seer 9 03 
$65,394 42° 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Alden Memorial Fund In- 

COMES isicciele erate se 11 36 
Alex. W. Ogg Legacy In- 

COME) Voackone acne 163 59 
Annuity Department .... 26,252 53 
Bible House Rentals..... 10,797 00 
Bible Society Record..... 6 00 
iBihbate WM cnbnalel SG ~ OG omoaconS 114 
Funds received for trans- 

INNISSLOM. Gieirecieeieavere ciate 5 00 
Gifts for Distribution to 

the Blind from Individ- 

Walls" Sen nd ee ee oe Soe 3 73 
Gifts) from) Churehess. cn: 7,067 89 
Gifts from Individuals... 9,752 68 
Income from Available 

TnVestimentey ais cece as 1,529 74 
Income from Legacies and 

Gifts, Trust Funds.... 21,872 96 
J. Burr Legacy Income.. 472 30 
Legacy Equalization Fund 925 29 
Manufacturing Credits... 45 90 
Scriptures to the Blind... 184 42 
Special Annuity Income 

amd. (PScpemSe it artes aiatels 397 48 
Maem MAM tao Kee isto cue oO GOGO 507 72 

$79,996 73 
Total ‘Cash Receipts... $145,391 15 
Sa 
JOURNAL ENTRIES 
Gifts Subject to Life Inter- 
est: 

One share preferred stock, 

par value $100.00, ences 

GUE ensverusiseetemehsekeeterette A $1 00 

| Corre 


CASH STATEMENT FOR SEPTEMBER, 1926 


GENERAL CASH STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 

Balance miro Westy, LOG ies eteielelereleivie eaters eee IBIls Of “HR CHAN ee: Sr. cic cvcisva ues sce ere ioe ee eueetertee $22,200 00 
Gifts) from) AWxiWATIeS. 2. cee cece ans vars )s16) ole General Salaries and Hxpenses.............. 2,875 75 
INVENIO SoogodononpuActoOnnoBKDIGbHosdNGsO0C Treasurer’s Office—Salaries and Expenses... 1,166 49 
AUREUS (ED at a. a OCS OC RICO ICO HO aio OOO COCOONS Cs OO US Bible) Houser Hixpensesinen<c/cecme sere Ricfersiere ,900 74 | 
Scriptures to the Hilde een ear SMOOTH Kee \aiomicin EO Oe yn OOD CMD NOAA On Aad WOU 6a 
Manufacturing Credits: 2. .sccccsssemsssnwes Diffusion of Information pao dans pa hose -. 2,716 46 
JNrmanoaniy INCOM oanoooodoooonno doc ao coc hon ANNULEY MD SMALCIMEIIE Nrmie sisters cris cierererremineites . 16,322 33 
Bible HOURS Re MILAS ie cia celsienele cre Bible 2SoeletiyaeeCond!s 1. recone etensieltetorehiciiereieee 179 72 
Gifts for Distribution to Blind Cash reserved for Publication Department... 45,163 97 
Gitte frond CHURCHES. ac sinmlrele valers sisieiecs eins FLOME A'SONICIOS wisicieieicielsieleicls a. praluvecheraeceewre ae -- 12,597 44 
Gifts from Individuals.............+sseeseeee HMorelen A PON Cle sy cece see & ecroterbancrenerverclets 3,948 78 
Bible Society, BVECOVd ec vic aisishersele see clels ss) elviels United States Trust Co.—Annuity Account... 9,518 385 
Alden Memorial Fund Income Legacy Expenses ........... alsvereieuslerd aielaeleieueuers 182 35 
Alex, W. Oge Legacy Income. .., 1.6... +. 05 Miscellaneous Home............... aietalecerecareretexe 4 65 
Jsibhag Abeer Ieee: Gaooonondoqousconnuscne Miscellaneous Moneleniyiyenemtclieteiuccetrcicreriers 1,995.69 
Funds received for Transmission............ 5 00 MEI DCAM Vane ieiiersere Rr EIEIO ODIO HOan BerO.o Cad EAS Ot es 41 
WSL aCy A Geli Ac LOM eV UI Clsneretereterelersttercisieieneisrsrsns 925 29 IBrOa GGA GE reserercte rete where loretcconer ctetoiiiote toeseenete re nencrate 50 00 
E1ome ABeNCIES 2... ceesecceewerecsseeansreeee 15,685 86 Deferred: HX PeCNSO kates cio seiocionis onesies 4,117 72 
MOKnelom ASIN GIOS v5 here iuoveretrs wise oisicelomierohttr 106 57 line PUG. Grae arate ores ccioreokelenssmmmuatctene ec euster rote 116 44 
income from Legacies and Gifts—Trust Funds 21,872 96 Special Annuity—Income and Expense Ac- 
CAAT UY 1) STATINS Tee enema tereneieenetepearsisiteverercetic 26,252 53 GOUIE: i alas as wlears oe wraracarovenere con edreayaieaes Greene aioe 251 68 | 
Incomes from Available Investment.......... 1,529 74 Translation amd sEveva SlLOM ms reyeteteeresetectmeteelete ters 175 00 
LOSACIEYS 2. cece eee cere errr entrees eeterecres 100 00 Balance tol October Lo26rcecmaenien ire eters 33,978 Sin} 
Returns from Scriptures Donated............ 9 03 : 
RESP UD GCM RULE NCL. 5. 5 tctsy acca se esis cays lau, onehairald -a\-0 fata eamenea Mtonciatela ope 14 
Special Annuity—Income and Expense Acc’t 897 48 

$162,267 35 $162,267 35 | 

PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT CASH STATEMENT } 

Balancer irom AUe ust, LOZGKs sie altelereleieis sis $ 9,407 96 Publication Department .... 
Transferred from General Cash..........-- .. 45,163 97 Balance to October 16 ee eee 39 | 

$54,571 93 $54,571 93 

Total Cash Balance mn ccc cscemeceae ae eee te $38,952 70 
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ry. R. R. GREGORY, Bible House, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


La Plata Agen 
REV. PAUL PENZOTTI, Calle Parana 481, Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 


Agen 
“Ge gd A a TUCKER, D.D., Caixa do Correio, 454, Rio de 


J veins, Brazil. 


Levant Agency: 
REV. J. OSCAR BOYD, D.D., American Bible House, 
Constantinople, Turkey. 


Arabic-Levant Agency: 
ILLIAM 8. STRONG, 6A Sharia Nubar Pasha, Cairo, Egypt. 


Philippines Agency: 
REV. G. B. CAMERON, Box 755, Manila, P. I. 


Siam Agency: 
REV. ROBERT IRWIN, New Road, near British Legation, Bangkok, 
Siam. 


China Agency: 
REV. CARLETON LACY, The Missions Building, 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai, China. 
Japan Agency: 
7REV. KARL E. AURELL, No. 1, Shichome, Ginza (next deor to 
Kyobunkwan), Tokyo, Japan, 


Stamboul, 


State Bible Societies Co-operating with the American Bible Society 


Epis eMaee! of peng: 
GARLAND 


, Sec. and Supt., 
Portland. Me. 


t Bible Societ 
Comme MUEL Ww. RAYMOND, Secretary, 7 Haynes S8t., Hart- 


ford, Conn. 


Room 404, 443 Congress Street, 


New Hampshire Bible Society: EDWARD A DAMB, 8unt., 


*Agency Secretary in charge. t+Acting Agency Secretary. 


Maryland Bible Soctety: 
REV. JAMES H. HYATT, D.D., Executive Secretary, 9 E. Frank- 
lin St., Baltimore, Md. 
Massachusetts Bible Society and Vermont Bsble Socsety: 
REV. GEO. H. SPENCER, D.D., Corr. Sec., 41 Bromfield Stree, 
Boston, Mass. 
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For Christmas Giving 


A SELF-PRONOUNCING 


er. POCKETSSIZE 


TEXT BIBLE 


Points to Consider 


1. Convenient size, measuring 44%x6% inches, and only three 
quarters of an inch thick. India paper. 


2. Bold-face Type, making it easy to read, and by far the most 
pleasant type to the eye. 


3. Modified Pronouncing, which eliminates the diacritical marking 
of easy-to-pronounce names. 


4. Names of the books of the Bible being placed at the outer corner 
insures ready reference to any book of the Bible. 


5. Chapters numbered consecutively through Bible for quick ref- 
erence. 


. Genuine gold on edges, showing red beneath when open. 
7. Silk Headbands and black Silk Ribbon Marker. 


8. Being silk sewed and bound with the Guaranteed Patent 
“Unbreakable Back” insures it for long wear. 


SPECIMEN OF TYPE 


ST. MATTHEW 4, 5 Christ beginneth to preach 


12 {| Now when Jesus had heard] 25 And there followed him great 
that John was cast into prison, he | multitudes of people from Galilee, 
Ceparted into Galilee; and from Dé-cap’-6-lis, and fron 

13 And leaving Nazareth, he| Jerusalem, and from Judza, and 
came and dwelt in Ca-pér’-na-iim, | from beyond Jordan. 
which is upon the sea coast, in the 
borders of Za-bi’-lon and Néph’= CHAPTER 5 3 
tha-lim: ND seeing the multitudes, he 

14 That it might be fulfilled which went up into a mountain: and 
was spoken by E-Sal’-as the pro- | when he was set, his disciples came 
phet, saying, unto him: 

15 The land of Za-bi”-lon, and| 2 And he opened his mouth, and 


Bindings 


CB47X Leather, divinity circuit, red under gold edge. ....$250* 


CB49X Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red under 
BOldied ges... o 55 os a be de ent e See eee ee 3 45* 


*Carriage extra, mailing weight 1 Ib. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Bible House - Astor Place - New York 


; AGENCIES 
PHILADELPHIA: 701 Walnut Street CHICAGO: 1788 Jewelers’ Building 
WASHINGTON: 716 Woodward Building DALLAS; 911 Main Street 
RICHMOND: 218 No. Adams Street DENVER: 1515 Larimer Street 
CINCINNATI; 424 Elm Street SAN FRANCISCO: 250 Golden Gate Avenue 


AGENCY AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Room 312, Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


